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NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
By Samuel Davidson, D. D., LL. D., 

London, England. 



II. 12. The correct translation is that given by Jerome, " adorate pure " worship 
purely. See my " On a Fresh Kevision of the English Old Testament," p. 57. 

IV". 3. See the " Fresh Revision," p. 72. 

VI. 11. The Imperfects in this verse should be rendered "they shall be," etc.; 
not "let them be." 

VIII. 2. J-jJn . This is a difficult form. It is an Imperative, not an Infinitive, 

t : 

and is differently explained by critics. If the reading be genuine, the trans- 
lation is " which glory of thine set thou above the heavens (also)." Verse 5. 
See "Fresh Revision," p. 78. 

XII. 7. **•'"*■*/ crucible, of earth? Ewald's translation is improbable. Hupfeld's 
"in the earth" gives a doubtful meaning to *J prefixed. 

XVI. 3. Perhaps the best way to take this difficult verse is to render " as to the 
saints who are in the land and the nobles, all my pleasure is in them." 
Ewald's exposition of this Psalm is not good ; Hupfeld's is somewhat better. 
In the tenth verse the singular reading " thy pious one " is not original, and 
the plural, "thy pious ones," is right. Verse 5. *VOifl , cf. Gesenius and 
Ewald on the word. The latter not so good as the former. It is the Parti- 
ciple of Qal (Lehrgebaude, p. 308). Internal evidence fails to find a suitable 
occasion for this Psalm in the life of David. It does not agree well with his 
position when he was in the wilderness of Ziph (see 1 Sam. xxvi. 19). A 
much later time than David's must be assigned to it. Verse 4. 1*1170 . This 
verb means here as elsewhere to buy; "who buy another (god)." The ren- 
dering adopted by many, exchange, is not exactly suitable ; for it requires a 
peculiar supplementing, exchange (Jehovah) (for) another ; or the improbable, 
take in exchange another. Other observations on this Psalm may be found in 
my "Revision of the English Old Testament," pp. 67, 68. 

XVIII. Hupfeld unnecessarily and with weak reasons denies the Davidic author- 
ship. The last two verses proceed from a later hand than the preceding part. 

XIX. This Psalm is made up of two separate pieces. Ewald is wrongly blamed 
by Jennings and Lowe for holding this opinion. The first part is badly trans- 
lated in the authorized version. The latter part of verse 4 is incorrect in 
Kamphausen. Verse 5. ID not sound, as Gesenius and Ewald suppose, 
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but measure, expanse, region, what a measuring-line stretches over. Here 
Hupfeld is right. The fourth verse does not agree well with 3 and 5, and it 
has therefore been interpreted in various ways. 

XXII. 17. The best way to interpret the verse is, " they enclose me, my hands 
and feet, like the lion," i. e. they enclose my whole person, enclose me alto- 
gether so that I cannot escape. Hupf eld's note on the verse is excellent ; and 
Gesenius has also a good one upon it (Thesaurus, p. 671). Ewald's is disap- 
pointing. The versions generally take the word as the lion for a verb, &pv£av, 
yaxwav, vinxerant, foderunt; but a verb is not easily got out of the Mas- 
soretic reading, which must be altered for the purpose. It is utterly im- 
probable that it is a participle, instead of a noun, in the plural construct ; and 
to render it as " piercing" is an unlucky guess. To say with Ewald that the 
present reading is owing to Christian-Jewish polemics, is mere conjecture. 
It is superfluous to state that the 22d Psalm is not Messianic. How could the 
Messiah speak as in the 7th verse ? If some parts be applied to Christ in the 
New Testament that is no sound reason for thinking that the original writer 
meant it so. A pious sufferer in the time of the exile is the speaker ; and his 
enemies are heathen persecutors. 1 do not believe that he personifies the 
Jewish people. Bather does he speak in his own name and of himself. 

XXV. 11. The verb Dtl'jO') is difficult of explanation; and the grammars do 
not present a satisfactory solution of it. See Ewald's Lehrbuch, \ 344 b. 
Nordheimer's Grammar, vol. II. I 985. 1. Gesenius's by Roediger, English 
translation, \ 126 d. The entire subject of the Hebrew tenses is not yet 
cleared up ; and I know that Hupfeld, despairing of getting a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, abandoned the publication of his Hebrew grammar 
after its commencement. Too many divisions and distinctions have been 
introduced. In the present case it is probable that the writer neglected to 
write a verb just before that which perplexed the reader. As the passage 
stands, the 1 conversive prefixed to the Perfect, or as some prefer to call it 
Waw consecutive, gives it the sense of an Imperfect or Future which, express- 
ing strong hope or assurance, is allied to the Imperative of supplication, 
" pardon mine iniquity." I am fully aware that this is an imperfect explana- 
tion ; but it is better than those offered in the grammars. 

XXIX. 2. In holy or festal adornment, angels being conceived as clothed in festal 
dress before God's throne. Hupf eld's explanation is incorrect here ; but De 
Wette, following Gesenius, has rightly interpreted the phrase. 

XXXII. 9. The last clause of this verse is extremely difficult. I translate it, 
" "With bit and bridle their youth must be bound ; they do not come near thee 
otherwise." As the noun *"JJ7 occurs in Psalm cm. 5, meaning time of life, 
it probably means the same here ; especially youth, implying vigor, strength. 
Many understand it in the sense of ornament or trappings. Hupfeld's inter- 
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pretation seems far-fetched ; and Kamphausen gives no clear solution. One 
is tempted to suppose the text corrupt. Ewald gives a meaning to **^ 
which cannot be accepted, viz. : cheek; so that his interpretation turns aside 
from the true one. 

XXXVI. 3. This is a most perplexing verse. I should render it, " For it (the 
oracle of transgression within his heart) has made it smooth to him in his 
eyes so as to find his iniquity [and] to hate ;" in other words, the secret utter- 
ances of the wicked man's heart make the way of finding out his iniquity and 
cherishing hatred an easy thing to him. It gives him satisfaction both to 
seek out his misdeeds, and gratify his hatred. The long, elaborate and ingen- 
ious note of Hupf eld is not convincing. Nor can 1 adopt altogether the inter- 
pretation given by Ewald. Kamphausen wavers. The true sense turns in a 
great degree on the subject of p^nn whether it be God or the wade. 

XXXVII. 38. It is almost unnecessary to remark that the latter clause of this 
verse is wrongly translated in the received version. The correct rendering 
spoils the text for funeral sermons. It is, "that there is a posterity to the 
man of peace ;" posterity being a blessing under the Old Testament. Gese- 
nius has properly recorded this signification, but the present passage is not 
given in his examples of it. None but Hengstenberg would deny that the 
Hebrew word has the sense in question. 

XXXIX. 3. The first half of this verse can only mean " I was dumb in silence, I 
held my peace without gladness," etc., or, " far from joyfulness I was silent." 
The difficult word is rightly explained by Hupf eld and Kamphausen ; wrongly 
by Ewald, who has " I was silent of the good " (I missed). Delitzsch renders 
most improbably "without prosperity," that is, without taking note of it; 
while Jennings and Lowe resort to the far-fetched sense : without [gaining] 
any good [therefrom]. DeWette's note and translation are unsatisfactory, 
" I was silent from everything," good as well as evil. 

XLII. 5. This verse, upon which many interpretations and comments have been 
spent, may be best translated, " These things will I call to mind, and pour out 
my soul in me, that I passed in the multitude, walked in solemn procession 
to the house of God, with the voice of joy and praise, a festival-keeping 
throng." The psalmist expresses his remembrance of the past, rather than 
his longing and hope in relation to the future. Hupfeld accumulates a 
variety of opinions about the different words of the verse, amid which the 
reader may easily lose a clear apprehension of the critic's own interpretation. 
Inclining to an opposite extreme of Ewald's method, he balances too much. 

XLV. There is little doubt about this Psalm being an epithalamium composed 
on the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of a Tyrian king. Being a 
secular poem, like the 72d, the Jews interpreted it allegorically ; and this 
method of exegesis passed over to the early Christians, leading them to apply 
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it to Messiah. But the Messianic interpretation is foreign to the original 
sense, and can only he carried through the Psalm by thrusting forced mean- 
ings upon the words. I see no good reason for referring the Psalm to Jero- 
boam II., as Ewald does ; a conjecture which was probably prompted by the 
more frequent intercourse of the northern kingdom with the Tyrians ; much 
less for referring it with Hitzig to the marriage of Ahab with Jezebel. Nor 
is Delitzsch's conjecture probable that the poem was meant to celebrate 
Joram's marriage with Athaliah. The Psalm has its difficulties. In the 7th 
verse occurs " thy God's throne," i. e. thy divine throne, etc. ; and the version 
" thy throne, O God," is incorrect ; for the plural DTT^N cannot be applied 
to one king. It may perhaps be used of kings, as in the 82d Psalm ; but even 
there Hupfeld denies it that sense. In verse 9, *3p must either be a plural 
meaning strings, music of stringed instruments, or, of Armenia, Armenian. 
The former interpretation is usually adopted ; but the use of the word for 
D'2D is without analogy. Gesenius makes as good an attempt as there can 
be to explain the form of the word (Lehrgebaude, pp. 525-6) ; and Ewald is 
still less satisfactory. It is better on the whole to take it as it occurs in Jer. 
Li. 27, where a province of Armenia is meant. Notwithstanding the author- 
ity of Jerome and of Hupfeld, as well as Hitzig, " the daughter of Tyre " in 
the 13th verse must mean, the Tyrians, the inhabitants of the city, especially the 
males. The translation " O daughter of Tyre " comes awkwardly with and 
before it, after the preceding words. See " Fresh Eevision," p. 77. 

XLVIII. 3. This verse is difficult. I translate it, " beautiful in elevation, the 
joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion ; in the remotest north is the city of the 
great King." The explanation of " the remotest north " given by Ewald and 
Hitzig must be rejected. Gesenius and DeWette come very near the true 
sense ; but Hupfeld's interpretation is the best, which supposes the contrast 
to be with Sinai in the south. The sense " sides ? is wrong in this place ; and 
to take the clause " remotest north " in close connection with Mount Zion is 
erroneous, because Zion was in the south of the city. The word V"D*V does 
not mean " angle," as some render it. The meaning would be greatly simpli- 
fied if we could suppose with Olshausen that the two words, " extremities of 
the north," were a marginal gloss that was taken into the text ; and Kamp- 
hausen is inclined to adopt the suggestion. 

LI. This Psalm is not David's, but is of the exile date as shown by the 20th 
verse. The conception of sin as committed against God alone, the offering of 
a broken spirit being more acceptable to him than material sacrifices, and 
the character of the diction are all alien to the time of David. But the suit- 
ableness of the 16th verse to the title has led many to suppose that it is 
David's penitential utterances. Yet it is difficult to reconcile the 6th verse 
with Davidic authorship. How could adultery and murder be sins against 
*4 
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God alone ? The last two verses create a great difficulty, as they appear 
inconsistent with what is said immediately before about the particular sacri- 
fices with which God is well pleased. Hence many have thought them a late 
addition, not a part of the original composition. This, however, is a bold 
assumption. Taking them as properly belonging to the Psalm, we suppose 
the meaning to be, that the restored people would offer sacrifices in the 
divinely appointed place with hearts purified by adversity; sacrifices pre- 
sented thus being the only acceptable ones. The 14th verse (second clause) 
should be rendered " and with a willing spirit support me." The spirit is the 
Psalmist's, but given by God. The word Wt2i7 i n t ae 5 th verse means as 
usual " in order that," and is always telle, implying purpose ; though cause 
and effect were not logically separated by the Jews. It may appear strange 
to us to interpret an author so as to make him say " I have done evil in order 
that thou mightest be justified in thy sentence;" but the Jews referred all 
things to the immediate influence and action of God, not hesitating to say 
he hardened Pharaoh's heart that he should refuse to let the Israelites go 
free ; that he creates evil (Isa. xlv. 7) ; and that he inclined the Egyptians' 
minds to give jewels and ornaments to the Israelites, who borrowed without 
the idea of repaying, "/ie hath blinded their eyes," etc. (John xn. 40). The 
idea in the 7th verse approaches nearer to that of original sin than in any 
other passage in the Old Testament ; but it does not state that which theolo- 
gians mean by the phrase. We should remember that the language is that of 
poetry, not prose ; and that poetry exaggerates. All that is meant is that the 
writer speaks of himself as inheriting a nature with the seeds of sin in it — a 
nature corrupt and inclined to sin from the earliest years. The language 
does not imply that man sins in Adam; or that the sin of Adam is imputed to 
him. Neither does it imply that he is wholly corrupt, without freedom of 
will to think and do good ; and it is entirely incorrect to say that " in iniquity " 
and " in sin" are predicated of his parent, not of himself. 

LIII. The greater part of this Psalm is a repetition of the xivth ; and critics 
have puzzled over the question how the sameness is to be accounted for. 
Neither seems to be exactly in its original state ; but the Lind is nearer it 
than the xivth. David himself was not the author of them, for they belong 
to the time of the captivity. The alterations in the one or the other are not 
systematically or deliberately made. A few may have arisen from subsequent 
reflection ; but most took place in the course of transcription or traditional 
transmission. Intentional adaptation of the first Psalm in the second to some 
particular occasion is unlikely. The change of Jehovah into Elohim proceeds 
from the collector of the second book, of which the Psalm is a part. 

LV. This Psalm is obviously later than David, so that Ahithophel is not the 
treacherous friend described. Verses 7-9 show that the poet lived among 
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enemies in the same city, that is, Jerusalem. The assertion made by Lowe 
and Jennings that the Psalm " teems with Davidic idioms " is wholly incor- 
rect. Hitzig's opinion that Jeremiah was the author is favored by various 
expressions ; but the tone is hardly that of the prophet. The writer lived at 
the time when the city was besieged by the Babylonians, and society was in 
a state of confusion. He was in a very excited state of mind, prays against 
his enemies, and especially against a friend who had proved faithless. The 
sequence of the verses is so loose and disconnected, that Hupfeld believes in 
displacement of certain portions, 13-15, 20b, 21, 22, 24. But this is an 
unnecessary assumption. The writer's feelings and perilous situation account 
for his broken statements. The latter part of the 20th verse, which is intro- 
duced abruptly, is very difficult. " They who have no changes, and they fear 
not God." The word fTiS''?!! cannot apply to a moral change, though 
Gesenius gives that meaning to it, so that the sense is not "they do not 
change for the better ;" neither is it " they do not change from prosperity to 
adversity." Looking to the use of the word in Job xiv. 14, 1 would venture 
to propose the interpretation "they do not change their post," as soldiers do 
who keep watch in turn and are relieved. They adhere to their post, that is, 
they remain continually and obstinately in the same sinful position. They 
are always at their sinful post. The attempts of Ewald and Hupfeld to find 
a different sense for the word are unsuccessful. 

LVI. The received version of the 5th verse is unintelligible. It should be, " by 
God's help I will praise his word" i. e. this promise fulfilled to me. In the 
11th verse, where the clause is repeated, the suffix to *"|3"1 cannot be dis- 
pensed with. There can be little doubt that fO^fl in verse 8 should be D"?3 ■> 
as Ewald conjectures. He is followed by Olshausen and Hupfeld. 

LVII. Probably from the same author as that of lvi., and so not David. The 
4th verse should be rendered, "he that pants for me (my persecutor) has 
reproached." The clause is abruptly and awkwardly introduced. The verb 
n^StJ'K U1 the 5th verse creates great difficulty. If it be a genuine reading, 
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it should be rendered, " I must lie with the fiery ones, the sons of men," etc. ; 
though one would expect the prefix *? before Q'JDii 1 ? i °i- I sa - L - H- The 
various conjectures respecting the passage may be seen in Hupfeld, who takes 
refuge in a corruption of the text, which he does too often. 
LVIII. Verse 2 should probably be rendered, " Is the righteousness which you 
should speak really dumb ? do you judge uprightly the sons of men ? " Many 
point Chit differently, and propose Chit ror D'^ISt > i- e -> "y e gods." 
Verse 10. Translate, "whether fresh or burning, He (God) will sweep them 
away." The words are variously interpreted. Verse 9. DQft i s a noun, 
not an apocopated future Hiph. of HDO i as Gesenius, followed by Heng- 

T T 

stenberg, supposes. 
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LX. Verse 6. Translate " thou gavest to them who fear thee a banner to flee to 
from before the bow." Verse 6 is ironical. "Shout in triumph over me, 

Philistia." But this does not suit the context, and the reading should 
probably be, as in Psalm cviii. 10, " Over Philistia I will shout in triumph." 
In verse 5, thou hast given us to drink wine of reeling, the p* should be 
pointed as construct. Here it is absolute by mistake. The Psalm is often 
referred, along with the lxiv., to Maccabean times. But this does not 
clearly follow from internal evidence. It belongs to a time when the nation 
was in a downcast and disastrous state, perhaps in exile. 

LXIV. 7th verse. IJQfl . This verb in the first person plural gives no good 
sense. It should be IQf), they "have completed." The 8th verse reads 
properly, "and God shoots them; an arrow (flies) suddenly; their wounds 
are (there)." The accent is against the union of yt] with the preceding con- 
text. Verse 9. It is better with Hupfeld to alter a single point in the verb 
and so translate, "and He will cause it to fall upon (or destroy) them, tlieir 
tongue." The rendering of DeWette is not bad, " their tongues will cause 
them to fall upon one another." Ewald, whom Hengstenberg follows, is less 
happy in his exegesis of the words. 

LXV. 6th verse. Bender " of all the ends of the earth and of the sea, distant 
(as they are)." This is contrary to the accents, but required by the sense. 
The translation, "of the distant parts of the sea," is inconsistent. 

LXVI. Ewald appears to be right in dividing this Psalm into two parts. The 
first is national, descriptive of national calamities, and perhaps referring to 
the invasion of the land by Sennacherib. The second, verses 13-20, is per- 
sonal, expressing the feelings of a pious Israelite ; and its date is earlier than 
the first. 

LXVUI. This Psalm is the most difficult of interpretation among all that form 
the collection, and has given rise to a greater number of separate disserta- 
tions or treatises than any other. To do it full justice would require from me 
both a new translation and a comment on each verse — a thing inconsistent 
with the plan of these brief and occasional remarks on the book of Psalms. 

1 can only offer a few remarks. It is of late origin, referring to the return of 
the Jews from Babylon and the re-establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
Mount Zion. Hence its analogy with the Deutero-Isaiah. The hope of the 
people is expressed in a lyric hymn which takes a highly poetical flight, full 
of bold imagery, and animated with a fiery inspiration. Verse 11. Translate 
" thy beasts settled down in it ; thou preparedst them in thy goodness for the 
afflicted, O God," with a reference to the quails. The triumphal song of the 
women announcing victory begins with the 13th verse and ends with the 15th. 
Verses 14, 15. Translate, 
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" Will ye lie at ease between the pales ? 
Wings of a dove covered with silver 
And her feathers with the shimmering yellow of gold, 
When the Almighty scattered kings therein, 
It became clear as snow in the darkness." 

The sense of these words can only be guessed. The first line is addressed to 
the victorious Israelites by way of rebuke. They take their ease instead of 
pursuing the enemy. The bold figure in the second and third lines may 
allude to the still, unwarlike, pastoral life of the two and a half tribes on the 
east of Jordan who, instead of following up their conquest, rest in contented 
inactivity, admiring the bright colors of the doves in the fields where the cattle 
are being herded. The reproof is still continued that the tribes are satisfied 
with pastoral life when they should be continuing their warlike conduct ; and 
the severe admonition is enforced by the fact that they were thus idly reclin- 
ing amid the pastures of their flocks, though the Almighty scattered kings 
for their sake. It is impossible to say what J"13 in the 15th verse refers to. 

T 

81. "Eebuke the beast of the reeds, the multitude of bulls with the calves 
of the peoples ; subdue those who are greedy for money," etc. " The beast 
of the reeds " means Egypt. Bulls are the strong ; calves the weak. The 
last part requires a slight change of the original text to bring out the sense I 
have given. 

LXIX. This Psalm dates in the exile and proceeds from a prophet, as appears 
from verses 30-37 ; but whether Jeremiah can be fixed upon as the writer, 
which is Hitzig's opinion, cannot be settled by any probable evidence. The 
various passages in it which are applied to Christ in the New Testament do 
not show that the writer had such in his mind ; especially as the bitter spirit 
and curses of enemies (verses 23, etc.) are directly opposed to the genius of the 
New Testament. The 11th verse. " And I wept ; my soul was in fasting " 
(i. e. I fasted) hardly requires the emendation of Olshausen and Hupfeld, 
which turns f753N! m *° flili^KI i " I humbled my soul by fasting." 

LXX. This poem is a repetition of the second part of Psalm xl. The variations 
of the two texts show on the whole the superiority of the present one. 

LXXII. The title ascribes the authorship to Solomon; but he is neither the 
writer nor the subject of it. The language and contents are much later. It 
expresses the hopes, wishes, and aspirations of a pious Israelite for the ever- 
lasting continuance of the Davidic kingdom, which was regarded as identical 
with the Kingdom of God ; and describes in the ideal language of poetry a 
king reigning over the whole earth. Such hopes point to a Messianic time. 
The collector of the second book of the Psalms, thinking that the Davidic 
ones were ended, added the doxological epilogue contained in the last three 
verses. Lowe and Jennings render the prefix ^ in {J>^*1 unto, incorrectly 
(verse 16). It is extremely doubtful whether the preposition has ever that 
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meaning ; though Gesenius and Fiirst give it. The passages quoted in its 
favor are not relevant, such as Genesis xi. 4, Psalm xix. 5. The signification 
of " motion to " should be dropped. 
LXXIII. The 4th verse should be rendered, " their iniquity has gone forth from 
an unfeeling heart ; the imaginations of the heart have overflowed." This 
requires a change of punctuation in one word. See Fiirst's Lexicon. The 
second clause of the 24th verse is wrongly translated in the received version, 
though Hupfeld agrees with it. Such belief in a future state of happiness 
is foreign to the Old Testament. It should be translated, " and after honor 
thou wilt take me," i. e. thou wilt take me to honor. IHK ' s a preposition 
governing Ti33 i n °t an adverb. See " Fresh Revision," pp. 72,73. 

T 

LXXIV. If the text of the 19th verse be right, we must render, " give not over 
to the greedy troop thy turtle dove" (dear people). By transposing two 
words Hupfeld gets, " give not over to rage the life of thy dove." 

LXXVL 5. This verse is difficult. Though Ewald, DeWette and others render 
it, " thou art full of splendor, more excellent than the mountains of prey," I 
cannot think that the poet would have compared Jehovah to the mountains 
of prey. It is better to translate "from mountains of prey," but Hupfeld, 
who identifies these mountains with Zion, can hardly be correct. A mered 
place could not be so designated except by a strange figure. I take " mount- 
ains of prey " to be a general expression referring to no specific place. Jeho- 
vah is represented as a lion descending from mountains to spoil and subdue. 
The Psalm refers to Sennacherib's overthrow. Verse 11. " Thou girdest 
thyself with the remnant of fury," i. e. God's fury. When should not be 
supplied before " thou girdest," as DeWette supposes. 

LXXVII. 11th verse. This very obscure verse I translate thus : " Then I said, 
this is my suffering ; but the right hand of the Most High changes." The 
Psalmist's consolation derived from the mighty works which God wrought 
for his people in past times, follows in the next verse. Among the many 
interpretations offered, that of Delitzsch is the most far-fetched and improba- 
ble. The theophany in verses 17-20 appears to be the insertion of a later 
hand than the author's. It is borrowed in part from Hab. m. 10, etc. 
Delitzsch, however, thinks that it is the original which Habakkuk had before 
him. 

[To be continued.! 



